PAROCHIAL   IBSEN

One symptom of the provincialism of Oslo is
the way in which people talk to one another in
the Street. Watch a chauffeur ask a policeman for
directions about a route. Watch the policeman's
reply. The chauffeur and the policeman are alike
both brusque and chatty. Their tones are clipped,
their syllables dropped towards the ground, negli-
gently, as though the speaker didn't care a farthing
whether anyone picked them up or not. (You
observe the same thing in shops and cafes.) The
conversation has apparently none of the juiciness
of the metropolitan, and yet every now and then
you perceive the transient gleam of a drop of true
human juiciness. The people have a northern
inftind against admitting that a cocoanut is not
the same inside as out.

It is said in England that all Norwegians can
speak English. Nearly all the Norwegians whom
you are likely to meet do talk English. But for
the moSt part it is Norwegian English, clipped and
then curiously shaped into sentences. Often you
are not quite sure what the amiable Norwegian
means. Still more often, the Norwegian is not
quite sure what you mean. I heard a man say to
the ticket-seller at a museum: " Can you tell me
how long this museum has been open ? " " Yes,"
she answered. " Till three o'clock in the after-
noon." Withal, Norwegian English, if elementary,
is exceedingly useful, and the travelling English
ought to thank heaven for it, and to inquire at
what school in England, if any, a boy can leam
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